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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVI. 


We believe in the strength which is at the service of the 
faithful man who lays hold on the Divine power ; in the 
light that falls upon the eye kept single ; in the fruit to 
be bern by the seed of the Divine life in the souls of 
men. JoHn WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


From ‘‘ The Friend and His Message.”’ 


PRAYER. 


Grateful am I, oh, my God, for the path before me, 
For my task, that opens ever to my hand, 
And the kindling of the flame: 
But give me yet, I pray Thee, another gift, 
That I go not solitary in my way, 
That I labour not alone! 
Give me—oh, my God—my share in Thee! 
Let me sometimes feel about me the kindling power 
Of Thy Creating; 
Let me sometimes lose my task, and myself, in Thine; 
Let me find my home in all that is not me! 
—H., Bryan Binns, in “ For the Fellowship.” 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting was held this year at Salem, 
Ohio, as usual in odd-numbered years, the alternate 
place of holding being Mt. Pleasant, about seventy 
miles to the south. 

’ The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held on Seventh-day, the 26th of Eighth month, at 10 
a.m. A second session was held on Fourth-day morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock. In the afternoon on Seventh-day a 
meeting of the representative committee was held. 

Two large public meetings were held on First-day, 
that in the afternoon being-the larger, many who had 
attended other services in the morning being then 
present. Joseph Hartley, of West Meeting (near Al- 
liance, O.), for many years clerk of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, was heard in ministry. The visiting Friends, 
Reuben P. Kester and Lukens Webster, were the 
other speakers. 

On Second-day morning the business sessions of 
the Yearly Meeting began, with Sara C. Fox and 
Mercy Griffith Hammond as clerks. Reuben P. Kes- 
ter, a minister of West Branch Meeting (at Gram- 
pian, Pa.), was present with a minute of unity from 
his monthly meeting. Lukens Webster, a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, was 
present without minute. Two members of Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting, who have for many years lived isolated, 
were especially welcomed at these sessions. They 
were Hannah A. (Trego) Platt, of Como, Mont., and 
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Sarah E. (Trego) Mitchell, of St. Andrews, Wash., 
who were on a visit to their uncle, Joseph Harlan, of 
West Meeting (near Alliance, O.), now no longer able 
to get out to yearly meeting. 

Of the 28 representatives from subordinate meet- 
ings 11 were not present to answer to roll call, Still- 
water Half-Yearly Meeting being unrepresented. 
The yearly meeting is made up of two quarterly and 
one half-yearly meeting. Short Creek Quarterly 
Meeting, consisting of Concord Monthly Meeting 
(near Colerain, Belmont County, O.), and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, composed of Short Creek 
Preparative Meeting (at Emerson, near Mt. Pleasant, 
Jefferson County, O.), and West Grove Preparative 
Meeting (near Cadiz, Harrison County, O.); Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, consisting of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Columbiana County, O., and West Month- 
ly Meeting (near Alliance, O.); and Stillwater Half- 
Yearly Meeting, consisting of the one monthly meet- 
ing of Richland (at Quaker City, Guernsey County, 
Q.). The epistles from all the yearly meetings were 
read at this session. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association 
held its session, with Esther J. Fox, of West Grove, 
and Marietta Hartley, of West, as clerks. Reuben 
P. Kester read at the opening of the meeting the 
nineteenth Psalm. Verbal reports were made for 
Salem First-day School by Leona M. Whinery, for 
West Grove by Oliver G. Cope, for Short Creek by 
Anna B. Walker, for West by Franklin Lamborn, for 
Concord by Edgar A. Berry. Each of these schools 
consist of but one class composed of adults. They are 
held throughout the year. That at West is held but 
once a month in connection with the Young Friends’ 
Association. A member of West Grove School, Oli- 
ver G. Cope, is treasurer of the County Sunday 
School Association of Harrison County. Epistles 
were read from Illinois, Indiana and Genesee, which, 
with Ohio, are now the only associations that con- 
tinue this correspondence. 

A discussion on singing for First-day Schools, so- 
cial life of young people, the use and abuse of lesson 
leaves in adult classes, the dearth of children in the 
First-day Schools, was engaged in by George Miller 
and wife, of Philadelphia; Lukens Webster, Reuben 
Kester, Sarah C. Fox and others. 

On Third-day morning the second session of 
the yearly meeting was held. William Clark, 
on behalf of the representatives, reported that Sarah 
C. Fox and Mercy Griffith Hammond had been nomi- 
nated to serve as clerks for the coming year. This 
was united with by the meeting. The session was 
devoted to answering the twelve queries and consider- 
ing the state of Society. 

At the afternoon session a delegate of the yearly 
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meeting to the Anti-Saloon National Convention 
made a report, and the work of the Anti-Saloon 
League was discussed. 

Edgar A. Berry, of Concord Meeting (Colerain), 
was reappointed treasurer. The sum of $100 was or- 
dered to be raised to meet the expenses of the yearly 
meeting for the ensuing year. It was reported that 
$500 had been left to the yearly meeting by the will 
of Elma Sidwell, the income to be used in keeping up 
the disused Friends’ burying ground at St. Clairs- 
ville, O., where the meeting was laid down many 
years ago. 

On Fourth-day morning the mid-week meeting for 
worship was held. Lukens Webster spoke briefly on 
the indwelling Spirit of God. Reuben P. Kester 
spoke with much power. His subject was the lifting 
up of the Son of man and the drawing to him of all 
men. He did not take this to be the lifting up on the 
cross of the material body of Jesus. The mission of 
Jesus was not outward and material; rather his teach- 
ing and his life were to make clear to men deep spir- 
itual lessons. Those things of the Spirit were set 
forth in the language of the time and the language 
of the material life. As the sculptor holds up before 
his inward eye the ideal image of the figure he is to 
strive to reproduce in marble or bronze, so in our 
lives may be lifted up before us the ideal by which we 
may gauge our lives. In Jesus’ teaching and in his ex- 
ample was revealed the ideal of ideals. But imitation 
alone is not sufficient. This is but the beginning as 
the young artist copies the master’s great painting. 
Imitation is not the original work of the inspired ar- 
tist. The Son of man is lifted up only that we may 
go on to the lifting up of the Son of God. We must 
gain that insight into the mind of Christ that will en- 
able us to build from within the character of the true 
child of God. The part and responsibility of the in- 
dividual in his own salvation and that of others, and 
the special responsibility of our own religious So- 
ciety in this respect, was dwelt upon. 

Joseph Hartley, of West Meeting (Alliance, O.), 
spoke of the fuller revelation of man’s relation to 
God that came with Jesus. His plea was that each 
one became more and more acquainted with that rev- 
elation of two thousand years ago. The mansions 
promised are many. No one may occupy the mansion 
of another. As we go on from mansion to mansion 
we may come to dwell nearer and nearer to the 
Father’s throne. Lukens Webster spoke briefly. 

In the afternoon a brief session of the yearly meet- 
ing was held for the reports and appointment of cer- 
tain committees. This was followed by a session un- 
der the care of the Young Friends’ Associations. 
These are two in number—one held monthly at West 
Meeting House (near Alliance, O.), the other held 
quarterly at the time of Short Creek Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Emerson (near Mt. Pleasant, O.). Edgar A. 
Berry, of Concord, and Gladys Lamborn, of West, 
were the clerks. Reuben P. Kester read from Scrip- 
ture. Eyrie Fox gave a reading, “Under the 
Shadow.” R. Barclay Spicer read a paper on “ The 
Meeting and the Neighborhood.” Leona Bailey re- 
cited Whittier’s “ Reformers.” Mercy Griffith Ham- 








mond read a paper on “ The Present Need of the So- 
ciety.” 

Reuben P. Kester, in a picture of an ideal farm 
home, set forth the true relations of the young and 
the old in association for religious and social activity. 

A paper on “ The False Standard” was read by 
Emerson Heacock, president of the Young Friends’ 
Association of West Meeting. This contained an ef- 
fective presentation of the testimony for peace, and 
was a valuable paper that might well be read in every 
one of our Friends’ Associations. (The writer’s ad- 
dress is Beloit, O.) 

Alice Cary’s “ Nobility” was read by Leona M. 
Whinery, of Salem. The exercises closed with texts 
and sentiments by nearly all present. 

On Fifth-day morning the last session of the year- 
ly meeting was held. The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings on Isolated 
Members was received with much interest. In con- 
nection with a report of the yearly meeting’s dele- 
gates to the International Peace Congress at Boston, 
last fall, there was a discussion on the modern peace 
movement, and Friends were urged to get in touch 
with it in its several phases. It was also suggested 
incidentally that the time has come for Frierds to 
arrange for paying the expenses of their delegates to 
such meetings, so that there might be more certainty 
of attendance, and also that all interested might have 
the opportunity to bear their part of such expense 
rather than that it should be thrown entirely upon 
the delegates themselves. As delegates to the Con- 
ference of Religious Bodies on Temperance, to be 
held in Washington in 1906, at the call of the other 
body of Friends, Richard E. Roberts and Sarah C. 
Fox were appointed, with William R. Clark and 
Edgar A. Berry as alternates. ; 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee showed 
not much concerted action on the part of Friends as a 
separate body, but considerable activity on the part 
of individuals and in conjunction with other organi- 
zations. 

The statistics of membership were as follows: 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting has 80 resident mem- 
bers and 50 non-resident; Stillwater Half-Yearly 
Meeting has 24 resident and 34 non-resident mem- 
bers; Salem Quarterly Meeting has, in West Monthly 
Meeting, 45 resident, 20 non-resident members and 
7 children with one parent a member; in Salem 
Monthly Meeting, 30 resident, 20 non-resident mem- 
bers, and 22 children with one parent a member. The 
total membership in the yearly meeting is 208 resi- 
dent and 124 non-resident members, or 332 members 
in all. In Ohio Yearly Meeting children who have 
one parent a member are recorded as birthright mem- 
bers if both parents so desire. 

Following is a summary of thoughts expressed by 
different ones during the sessions of the yearly meet- 
ing, which was adopted at the last session of the year- 
ly meeting to be included in the published minutes. 

MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


The opening prayer in the first session on Seventh- 
day, “ Oh, Lord, be Thou with us,” has been truly 
answered, judging by the harmony and unity in 
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which the various subjects brought up for considera- 
tion have been acted upon. The overshadowing love 
of the Divine Master has been with us, proving that 
joy and happiness comes from obedience and as a re- 
ward for service. 

In this time of activity in the world there should be 
no idle dreamers, or empty lives, but earnest, con- 
scientious workers. 

“What can I do to be saved?” is just as pertinent 
to us as when the question was asked of Jesus, the 
answer as appropriate and important now as then, 
‘Follow me.” The following requires more sacri- 
fice and self-denial than can be given until the heart 
has been touched by the divine spark from off God’s 
holy altar. 

There are valuable testimonies to be borne to the 
world. Every one can do this. Let us get the vital 
part and show what religion is by our living the full, 
pure life. The power to do this is not attained by any 
one in a moment’s time, but, like the mustard seed of 
the parable, a bursting of the seed under the earth, 
then the tiny growth, then development until the 
fullness of the ripened seed. Our hearts were touched 
by the loving letters of our sister yearly meeting, 
filled with good wishes for our growth, showing how 
intensely they are interested and engaged in the vital 
questions of peace, temperance, purity and the up- 
lift of their fellowmen. 

The sessions pertaining to the practical work of 
our meetings called forth words of encouragement 
and counsel, and to those meetings where there is no 
ministry this thought was beautifully expressed that 
“ Science is the seedbed if, vitalized by the Spirit. In 
it the spiritual life flourishes and grows. Our First- 
day Schools report interest. An instructive session 
was devoted to its work. The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation is felt to be one of the building blocks in the 
structure of our meetings. At its session there was 
an excelllent program, including three papers. One 
by a young man on the subject of peace was especially 
applicable, showing that the teachings of the benign 
principle, the brotherhood of man, should be herald- 
ed from sea to sea. Now that the cloud that has hung 
like a pall over the helpless inhabitants of the East 
has been broken, and the light so long obscured is be- 
ginning to dawn, we take courage and feel that the 
work of impressing the world with the value of peace 
principles must be unabated. 

Our visiting Friends have been very helpful, and 
their labors are much appreciated by us, and we trust 
that “ the loving Father ” may give them the reward 
of peace. 





Dost thou feel the soil of thy soul stirred with ten- 
der thoughts? It is time for seed to sprout. Dis- 
turb it not with speech, but let it work alone in quiet- 
ness.—F'rom the Japanese. 


Emotion is not required of us; it often impedes ser- 
vice. The higher sympathy puts all it is and all it 
knows, all its integrity and truth and conscience, at 
the service of the world.—Christian Register. 


QUAKERISM IN FRANCE.—I. 


[Part of an article in the current issue of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner (London) }. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
Friends of England and America were much inter- 
ested in discovering that a community of Christians 
of like faith existed in the South of France, amongst 
the Huguenot remnant that had survived the cruel 
persecutions of Louis XIV., and was then enjoying 
a degree of toleration under Louis XVI. The story 
has often been told, how these French Friends came 
to know of brethren in England holding similar 
views with themselves on the subject of war, through 
the efforts made by an English Friend, Joseph Fox, 
of Falmouth, to restore to their true owners his 
share of the value of two French vessels captured by 
a vessel of which he was part owner, and for which 
his co-owners had obtained letters of marque, dur- 
ing the war of American Independence. The result 
was that a messenger from the little body of French 
Quakers arrived in London in 1785, bringing with 
him a letter addressed to English Friends, to which 
the Meeting for Sufferings duly replied. The com- 
munity which thus notified its existence was then 
computed as numbering from two hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and eighty individuals. Notwith- 
standing all the help since afforded to it by many 
ministerial visits from England, Ireland, and the 
United States, this little church has been declining 
in numbers ever since, and at the present time it 
would be hard to reckon a score, or even a dozen, de- 
scendants of the French Quakers who have a genuine 
claim to be considered members of the society. 

They have for many years ceased to keep up their 
register of members, feeling that to attempt its re- 
vision might cause heartburnings and would serve no 
useful purpose. 

It may be useful to consider briefly the cireum- 
stances amid which French Quakerism arose. 

“ The Rise of the Huguenots ” has been admirably 
described, with the aid of the light thrown upon the 
subject by modern historical research, in the book 
published in London under that title by Professor 
Baird, of New York, in 1879. Beginning with the 
teaching of Lefévre, of Etaples, who published a 
Latin commentary on the Pauline Epistles in 1512, 
in which he clearly enunciated the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, five years before Luther posted his 
theses on the doors of Wittenberg Church, he shows 
how this teaching was popularized and diffused in 
France by the writings of the German reformer. 
Soon, notwitstanding the bloody persecution which 
it encountered, the reform had won over a large pro- 
portion of the French population. But it was as yet 
a very conservative reform. The leaders of the 
movement in France were anxious to disclaim the 
subversive ideas of those whom they regarded as ex- 
tremists, and who, if they were more logical in thei» 
conclusions, were too often violent and impractica! .e 
in their methods. The Huguenot churches wer or- 
ganized, under the powerful influence of Calin, on 
a basis which in fact constituted a compr>:uise be- 
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tween the democratic ideals that naturally arose 
from recognition of the fundamental truth of the 
priesthood of all believers, and the aristocratic, or 
perhaps one should rather say theocratic, ideas that 
were too firmly established in the minds of that gen- 
eration to be all at once eradicated. By its associa- 
tion of lay elders with ordained ministers, and by its 


electoral methods, the presbyterian system was truly 


democratic; by its insistence on ordination, after a 
course of theological study, as essential to the right 
to administer the two sacraments which it jealously 
retained, it conserved a powerful element of clerical- 
ism, though less potent in the French Reformed 
Church than in the Lutheran Churches of Germany 
and Scandinavia and the Anglican Church of our own 
land. 

None of the leading reformers appear to have 
doubted the lawfulness of war, provided the occasion 
were adequate. Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, all wrote 
admirably against war, and were sincere lovers of 
peace. But they all admitted the fatal exception of 
defensive war; none of them rose to the height of 
those early Christians who saw that it is better for a 
Christian to be killed than to kill. No incident in 
the history of the Huguenots is more pathetic, per- 
haps, than that of the brave and devout Admiral 
Coligny, unwilling to plunge France into the horrors 
of civil war, even in defence of his religion and his 
monarch, being overruled by the tears and remon- 
strances of his own wife, who urged that God had 
“ given him the science of a general, that he might 
use of it for the good of his children.” Yet an his- 
torian who “can scarcely see how they [the Prot- 
estants] could have acted otherwise than as they 
did” is clear-sighted enough to add that “the first 
civil war prevented France from becoming a Hugue- 
not country. This was the deliberate conclusion of 
a Venetian ambassador, who enjoyed remarkable 
opportunities for observing the history of his times. 
The practice of the Christian virtue of patience and 
submission under suffering and insult had made the 
reformers an incredible number of friends. The 
waging of war, even in self-defence, and the reported 
acts of wanton destruction, of cruelty and sacrilege 
—it mattered little whether they were true or false, 
they were equally credited and produced the same 
results—turned the indifference of the masses into 
positive aversion.” * And so, from an advancing 
host, which, the more it was decimated by cruel 
massacres, the more it grew by its patience and vir- 
tue, the Protestant Church of France became a self- 
contained and unprogressive community, destined 
eventually to succumb to a fresh and more pitiless 
persecution, because it had itself become demoralized 
and enfeebled by reliance on the arm of flesh. 

After the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
the proscription of the Protestant faith in France, 
the Huguenots who had not been driven out from the 
valleys of the Cevennes and the plains at their feet 
were left without regular pastors. It was amongst 
these people that there arose a movement known to 





* Baird, “ The Rise of the Huguenots,” vol. ii., pp. 119, 120. 


students of the history of French Protestantism as 
“Le Prophétisme.” In the hiding-places where 
they met by night to worship God in secret, men and 
women exercised the gift of prophecy, sometimes 
wisely, sometimes unwisely. As in the early history 
of Quakerism, and of other similar movements, there 
were some whose excesses discredited their more 
sober brethren. Yet a French writer does not hesi- 
tate to declare that “if, at the death of Louis XIV., 
the Protestants still existed, if twenty years of per- 
secution had not tired them out, if the edict of 1715 ” 
—declaring Protestantism to be extinct-—“ was noth- 
ing but a lie, this was due to the prophets.” * 

When, in 1702, some of the peasants of the Ceven- 
nes, exasperated beyond endurance by the cruel- 
ties practised upon them, rose in rebellion, and for 
several years succeeded in keeping at bay the forces 
sent against them by the “ Grand Monarque,” they 
were stimulated by the exhortations of some of these 
prophets, who assured them of the divine favor and 
blessing. Others, however, protested against their 
conduct, and endeavored to convince them of its in- 
consistency with the spirit of the Gospel. One of 
the leading prophets, Daniel Raoul, a man who was 
unable himself to read or write, but whose preaching 
was very superior to his education (according to the 
unimpeachable testimony of Antoine Court, the in- 
defatigable opponent of “ prophetism ”), was at this 
time in prison at Nismes. A letter of remonstrance 
written on his behalf by one of his fellow-prisoners 
to the Camisard leaders was long preserved, with 
other early manuscripts, by the Friends of Fontanés; 
they have now perished, but a translation of this let- 
ter is happily preserved in the late Charles Tylor’s 
valuable book, “ The Camisards.” It is to this peace- 
loving section of the “ prophets” that the little 
Quaker community traces its origin. Stephen Grel- 
let, who first visited them in 1807, tells us that “ they 
maintained a faithful testimony against war; they 
objected to oaths also, and recognized silent worship, 
and a ministry that proceeds from the influence of 
the Divine Spirit and depends not on human acquire- 
ments.” + 

Their early history is somewhat obscure, though 
interesting notices will be found in the memoirs of 
Stephen Grellet and Christine Alsop, the latter hav- 
ing been the daughter of Louis Majolier, of Con- 
génies, one of those who signed the letter of 1785, 
and who became for many years the leader of the 
little body; as well as in Charles Tylor’s book, al- 
ready quoted; and in a more recent work, the thesis 
of one of their descendants, Edmond Jaulmes, for his 
theological licentiate, published under the title, “ Les 
Quakers Francais.” 

It may be doubted whether they were in all re- 
spects gainers by the help liberally extended to them 
by English and American Friends. In some ways, 
doubtless, they received great blessing from the 





* Hugues, “Histoire de la Restauration du Protestantisme 
en France,” quoted by Jaulmes, “ Les Quakers Francais,” p. 11. 


+“ Memoirs of Stephen Grellet,” edited by Benjamin See- 
bohm, first edition (1860), i., 119. 
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labors of devoted ministers, such as their compatriot, 
Stephen Grellet, who visited them three times, 
Joseph John Gurney and his sister Elizabeth Fry, 
Eli and Sybil Jones, and many others. These bless- 
ings were largely shared with their Protestant neigh- 
bors, to whom they were thus enabled to render use- 
ful service. To this day Friends visiting amongst 
the Protestants of the South of France may hear of 
conversions due to the faithful preaching of some 
of these visitors, and will almost certainly receive 
grateful testimonies to the value of their labors. But 
the introduction of the peculiarities and repression 
of medieval Quakerism to some extent counter- 
balanced these benefits, and the recognition of birth- 
right membership was decidedly prejudicial. The 
zeal and devotion of the early French Methodists, 
whose leader, Charles Cook, was welcomed to Con- 
génies by Louis Majolier with large-hearted hospital- 
ity, with their faithful proclamation of the need of 
individual conversion, drew off some of the best ele- 
ments of French Quakerism, or what might have be- 
come such. The growing life in the Reformed 
Church itself, which appeals strongly to young 
French Prof®stants as the Church of their martyred 
forefathers, ‘has led some of the most earnest to 
enroll themselves in its pastorate. The emigration of 
others to the United States, in order both to escape 
the burden of conscription, and to avail themselves 
of the freer conditions of life in the new country, has 
further contributed to deplete the ranks of the little 
society. It would seem as if its work were almost 
done. 

Meanwhile, others have been led to embrace the 
truths embodied in Quakerism. Justine Dalen- 
court, who has done and is doing a great work on 
truly Quaker lines, in opening out fields of labor for 
Christian women, is one who has been brought to 
acceptance of the principles of the Society of 
Friends, as the logical sequel of separation from the 
Church of Rome, in which she was brought up. But 
the work of Friends in France during the past half- 
century has been mainly that of seeking to permeate 
French Protestantism with more spiritual ideals, 
rather than attempting to perpetuate the numerous 
divisions which tend to weaken the influence for 
good of the small body of living Christians in the 
Protestant Churches—a minority within a minority. 
If, . . . distinctively Quaker principles are being 
afresh proclaimed in France at the present day, it is 
not owing to Quaker propaganda, any more than was 
the case two hundred years ago, but simply because 
the manifest needs of the times have evoked the ex- 
pression of truths hitherto ignored by French Prot- 
estantism. ... 





Josepn G, ALEXANDER. 





A man’s true wealth is the good he does in the 
world. When he dies mortals will ask what property 
he has left behind him; but angels will inquire, 
“What good deed hast thou sent before thee? ”— 
Mohammed. 


“RELIGION OF A MATURE MIND.” 


“The Religion of a Mature Mind ” is the title of 
a book which is well worth reading. It was written 
by Professor George Albert Coe, of Northwestern 
University, and bears the imprint of Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Although first published in 1902, 
it is doubtful whether it has yet received the atten- 
tion to which it is justly entitled. 

That the cause of practical religion has received 
an impulse from this book there can be no doubt. It 
was written, as the author informs us, in the belief 
that “carnest men, within the church and without, 
men of all creeds and of none, are asking what is the 
next step for them to take under conditions now pre- 
vailing in theology, in the church, in the sciences, in 
the state and in society at large.” 

Professor Coe is evidently one of the very few 
writers of the present day who, by their mental en- 
dowments, their deep religious experience and their 
freedom from the shackels of tradition and of dog- 
matic theology, are well calculated to act in the 
capacity of leaders, in a transition period like the 
present. At least such is the impression received 
from the book. 

The keynote to the volume may be said to be 
struck in the essay on “ Modern Manhood,” where the 
writer says: “ This fearless, self-assertive man, must 
learn that, in order to be his whole self, he must be 
religious; that God is not and never was a foreigner 
to any member of the human race, but is present in 
all men as the inspiring source of all that is worth 
while. In place of pressure from above must come 
impulsion from within; for the supposedly external 
master must be substituted the unquestionable au- 
thority of the God within the soul itself.” 

This conception of the indwelling of the Divine 
Presence runs through the entire volume, which con- 
sists of thirteen essays on subjects closely connected 
with practical religion. Among the subjects discussed 
are the following, from which brief extracts are given 
herewith. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


“ The consecration of the modern intellect to ideal 
aims should be recognized as a religious phenome- 
non. A really scientific age cannot be also a ma- 
terialistic age, for science does not worship things, 
but ideals. Its passion is for truth, and truth is a 
temple, of which the senses are only the vestibule. 
There is not only an analogy, but a partial identity, 
between the scientific spirit and the religious. The 
passion for truth is nothing less than a dim and par- 
tially developed act of worship toward the God of 
truth.” 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


“ Religion is no more an invention than is sleep- 
ing or breathing. It does not come to us through 


reasoning. It does not wait even for our deliberate 
volition. It is a spontaneous outgoing of the eternal 
hope, the eternal preference for ideals, that make us 
men and not beasts. To ask whether religion has au- 
thority is the same as asking whether ideals have a 
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own likeness.” 
THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 
“ This life and the future life are one life. The 


logic of immortality is to be sought in the mutuality 


i of the human and the divine. God lives in us, and 
we live in God; the eternal abides in the temporal, 
i and the temporal in the eternal. To think of either 
. apart from the other is to make an abstraction; to 
act as though they could be separated is the essence 
of badness and impiety. . . . When God gives us 
himself, time, with its modification called death, 
{ ceases to be significant. The eternal is already ours, 
and heaven belongs to us. The heaven that is to be is 
identical with the kingdom that now is, a community 
of finite souls progressively realizing their union 
4 with one another and with the eternal life of God.” 


SALVATION BY EDUCATION, 


“ Salvation by education is a possibility and a fact, 
because education is not merely something that we 
do for the child, and not merely this united with the 
child’s efforts for himself. God is the central reality 
of the whole. He is the moving force, the giver of 
the inner law, and the goal of all human develop- 
ment. Through education he extends his saving 
grace to the child. . . . When education is taken in 
the profound sense of bringing to expression that 
which is deepest and most real in man, then it be- 
comes a means of making him conscious of the God 
in whom he lives and moves and has his being.” 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER. 


“The Christian conception of God is couched in 
terms of a personal relationship on his part towards 
men. The Christian conception of life is defined in 
terms of personal relationship to God and to our 
fellows. Now this personal relationship between us 
and the Father, in order to be complete, must include 
the possiblity that, through mutual sympathy be- 
tween God and his child, through a mutual giving of 
self, the one to the other, each shall feel himself liv- 
ing not merely in himself, but in the other also. This 
is prayer in the most complete sense of the term. It 
is not a mere indulgence in religious emotion, or a 
selfish appropriation of divine benefits, since such sym- 
pathy, such union as this includes the adoption of 


és God’s_ will as our own and active consecration 
thereto.” 


THE CHRIST OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 


“ Orthodoxy can luxuriate in individuals and in 
communions without producing any corresponding 
control of the life by the Master of Life, while 
Christly virtues can thrive in individuals who have 
no opportunity to follow the syllogistic process, in 
those who take no interest in doctrinal questions, and 
in those who deny the truth of orthodoxy.” 

“The best and the most fruit will, of course, be 
produced, other things being equal, in connection with 
correct beliefs. For right thinking is one factor in 
the complete integration of life at which religion 
aims. Yet it requires no very technical information 





have been produced in the past, as they are produced 
now, far less by belief in the divinity of Christ than 
by a direct influence from him upon the heart and 
conscience. The dynamic of our religion is found in 
the Christ of experience. The contagiousness of his 
personality, rather than the compulsion of logic, is 
what does the work of regeneration. He does not 
wait to be explained before he draws men to him; 
it is enough that he is lifted up. And even when he 
has been explained, it is not the explanation that 
moves men, but still, as ever, the fact of which the 
explanation is only a shadow.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that this is no 
ordinary book. It is a new and fresh presentation of 
the underlying principles of Christianity as seen from 
the standpoint of Christian experience. Being with- 
out sectarian or denominational bias, it is suitable for 
the class room as well as for the library. 

That the views expressed in these pages are sub- 
stantially in harmony with those advanced by George 
Fox and his coadjutors must be apparent. Such books 


are too rare to be passed by unnoticed. 


spi 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. ly. Hatrock. 
GOLDEN ROD AND DAISIES. 


[An editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger for Ninth 
month 4th.] 


What is the most beautiful time of the year? 
That is a question which every one answers accord- 
ing to his taste. We are quite willing to allow the 
spring poets to effervesce in their season, and we will 
not deny to pessimists the pleasure of moralizing on 
the fall of the leaf; but we would suggest to those 
who cannot get up a fine frenzy about gladness out of 
gloom or sinking to eternal slumber in a flash of au- 
tumn glory that there is a time which yields to none 
in the abundance of flowers and delicacy of combina- 
tion of colors, and that time is from now on to the 
early frosts, and even after—the time of goldenrod 
and daisies. 

Curiously enough, these flowers, so unlike each 
other in outward appearance, are relatives, for they 
both belong to the order of composite, “ that wonder- 
ful order,” we might have said, which supplies about 
a tenth of the flowers of the world. Flowering, as 
they do, at the same season of the year, and growing, 
as they do, very frequently side by side, goldenrod 
and daisies form one of the most striking and distinc- 
tive features of the North American landscape. The 
daisies, it is true, are not the flowers which have in- 
spired the poets for so many centuries—not the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” of Burns. 
That is bellis perennis of Britain and Europe, a plant 
that lies low upon the ground, with a single flower on 
each stalk, totally unlike our plant, with its towering 
form and branehing stem. Ours are asters, but old- 
fashioned folk called them Michaelmas daisies long 
ago, because they are in full swing about the festival 
of St. Michael and All Angels, on September 29th. 
They have even been called Christmas daisies, be- 
cause you can often gather a nosegay of them at 
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Christmas time in the sheltered nooks of the wood- 
land. 

Only the initiated know how beautiful these au- 
tumn flowers make the country lanes, the paths by 
the riverside and the woodside; how they hide with 
a mantle of surpassing beauty the neglected fences 
and waste lands, and how, when other flowers are fast 
disappearing, they come with a burst compared with 
which the rush of the spring’ flowers is as nothing. 
The flight of folk from the town to the country is 
nearly over when goldenrod and daisies come, and, 
ignorant of the feast of color prepared for them, few 
care to seek the woodland in the shortening days. If 
they could only realize what there is in store for 
them, the cooler weather and the genial sunshine of 
an Indian summer would tempt many who can hear 
nature’s voice when she calls to seek the hillside and 
valley, where goldenrod and daisies can be seen in 
their glory. 

Seek some region of woodland, waste and stream. 
If you are botanically inclined, you can gratify your 
propensity, for Gray tells us that there are thirty- 
seven species of goldenrod and forty-one of asters, 
and Pennsylvania is not poor in either. Only a word 
to the wise. Watch an old botanist when the tyro 
talks of goldenrod and asters. His eye twinkles and 
he strokes his chin with an air of credulity. It is so 
easy to appear wise, but not many can chuckle over 
the treasure of real knowledge. So do not talk about 
any wonderful “finds.” But, however it may be, 
botanically, if you will, or for the mere joy of living, 
steal off some fine afternoon and enjoy the time of 
the goldenrod and daisies, for it only comes once a 
year. 


GOD PERVADES. 

We trust that none of our readers will have their 
minds disturbed by the alleged production of living 
from not living matter, through the agency of va: 
dium. If this, like other discoveries, seems to drive 
God further off, it only means that our idea of God 
needs revision. We have not to think of him as out- 
side the world, but as its living creative Energy, the 
Spirit in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Instead of excluding him from that which is alive, the 
new discovery, if it stands, includes him in that which 
seems to us to be dead. It therefore brings him 
nearer to us than before. In all fields of research, the 
sharp lines of division that men have drawn are apt to 
become blurred, and the categories they have formed 
are found to shade off one into another. But this in 
no way alters the essential nature of the facts. Life 
is no less vital, if it is proved to emerge gradually. 
Consciousness is no less conscious, if it is evolved 
from the dull sentience of a jelly-fish. God pene- 
trates more deeply than we thought; that is all— 
British Friend. 








If you are among those who always let other peo- 
ple do it, what right have you to complain when they 
do it wrong *—Toronto Liberator. 





SOME INCONSISTENCIES IN RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


Why should we still expect our children to join 
feelingly in prayer on Sunday when they have no ex- 
perience of it on other days, no regular moments of 
uplift like grace at the table or like the reading of a 
lofty sentiment at close of day? We no longer be- 
lieve in the repetition of prayers as magic phrases, 
yet most of us feel that even our children should have 
their daily moments of quiet higher thought. Then 
is it not time that we searched out and freely used 
those varied lines of uplift which will mean so much 
more to our children than the hackneyed phrases ? 


SPIRIT OF GETTING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


We no longer believe that the laws of nature can 
be overruled whether to suit the caprice of some 
power or in response to our pleadings. Yet we spend 
much of our Sunday School time in teaching children 
of an impressionable age the tales of “ chosen peo- 
ple,” of “ divine intervention.” Of course we var- 
nish them over as reflecting merely the beliefs of old 
writers, but our pupils drink them in (more or less 
consciously) and glean a vague belief in such a set- 
ting aside of the laws of life. The thought of a 
Power surpassing ordinary laws fascinates them. 
The emphasis put on our way as the true way gives 
them the idea that they, too, may be of the chosen, 
and in their childlike way they gladly dream that laws 
may be supervented for them. Then we wonder why 
they take kindly to games of chance, why they think 
they will be favored with something for nothing. We 
ourselves freely admit that we have outgrown the 
belief in superhuman intervention, yet we keep im- 
pressing it on our pupils instead of teaching them 
the inviolability of the laws of life. Is it not time 
that we gave them less of the “ manna” tales, and 
more that show the impossibility of getting something 
for nothing ? 

LESSON MATERIAL, 


We have outgrown the belief in the sacredness of 
only a single book; yet do we use others to contrast 
with this and to work up to proper climaxes? Do we 
insist on using narratives that agree with our present 
standards of morality? With so much fine material 
to choose from in Scriptures new and old, are we jus- 
tified in still using any that will have a questionable 
influence? Our doing so may help to familiarize chil- 
dren with the contents of the two Testaments; but 
have we not outgrown the time when our teaching the 
vocabulary of the Bible is more important than our 
impressing the modern higher standards of morality 
and ethics? 
A RADICAL SUGGESTION. 


With the church graveyard outgrown decades ago, 
is it not time. that we had a church life-vard—a 
church gymnasium, a church play-room, or perhaps 
a church tennis court.—Albert Scheible, in Christian 
Register. 





Your labor only must be sold, your soul must not. 


—Ruskin. 
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THE TEST FOR TRUTH. 


Pirate’s question, “ What is truth?” is an ever- 
recurring one. Scientist and theologian, historian 
and the every-day man of affairs constantly seek an 
answer. Many times in the experience of each of us 
arises the query as to what is the truth and how we 
may prove it. Scientific truth is formulated only 
after repeated experiments, after the careful differen- 
tiation between hypothetical truth found wanting in 
the test, and truth established by investigation and 
verified in experience. We carefully substantiate 
historical truth by the circumstantial evidence of lan- 
guage, inscriptions, relics, the articulation of its frag- 
ments, and the characters of authors. All attempts 
to establish truth by authority have been unsuccess- 
ful, for often the sources of authority have proven un- 
reliable and the premises from which the conclusions 
were drawn shown to be false. Careful scientists 
hold even their tested truths as tentative, and honest 
historians consider many results of their labors as 
probable rather than certain. So-called theologic 
truth has been evolved by a process of logical deduc- 
tion worked out frequently not from the known to 
the unknown, but from the known to the desired end. 
It has never appealed in any general way to human- 
ity, but has been limited in its existence to isolated 
groups of thinkers. 

None of these forms of truth therefore answer the 
universal longing of human hearts to know the truth. 
Beyond the reach of chemical re-agents, unresponsive 
to the electric current, hidden from the lenses that 
discover bacteria, eluding the subtleties of logic, out 
of reach of authority unattainable by research, is the 
great realm of truth which men and women long to 
possess. A measure of it has filled the souls of 
prophets, and as it has found response in the experi- 
ence and knowledge of those to whom they spoke, its 
revelations have answered the cry of human need. 
We call those men false prophets whose message has 
met no response in our experience. The utterances 
of great preachers are freighted with truth from the 
domain usually beyond our vision. We test it when 
in our experience in applying it in life we find it 
serves the purpose claimed for it. Divine comfort is 
a real truth to us only when it enters into our own 
experience. It is theoretical so long as we hold to its 









efficacy for others. The aphoristic teaching that 
“ God is love,” which characterizes Hebrew prophecy, 
and apostolic ministry becomes vitalized truth only in 
the crucial test of experience. The message of our 
ministers finds the verification of its truth not in good 
logic and reasonable deduction, but in the application 
we make of it in living. The observation of material 
forces, the working out of cause and consequence, the 
appropriation of historic evidence, careful heed to 
the testimony of others, are invaluable aids to us in 
the search for truth. They are not its final test. 
There is no truth of science, history or logic which 
may not be modified by an increased mastery of 
forces out of which it was deduced. It is wise that 
much of what we call truth we should hold, not as 
final, but as full of evolutionary possibilities; for by 
this attitude we nourish the spirit of progress. 

But there is an ultimate final test for that truth 
for which mankind is always yearning, which we call 
individual revelation. This is a supernatural, mys- 
terious means insofar as we cannot explain the laws 
that govern it. We are unable to formulate revela- 
tion, as it comes to us and works in us. But it isa 
practical means of demonstration to the unlearned 
as to the scholar. We cannot be convinced by argu- 
ment or circumstance that a genuine revelation to us, 
tested by experience, is false. We know it is true. It 
is unfortunate that the belief should be so widespread 
that the revelation of truth to be tested by experi- 
ence is limited to a few rare souls, or to minds of oc- 
cult power. It seems intended to be so universal a 
method that if we can be content to sweep away the 
environments of awe and mystery and peculiar sa- 
eredness which men have always tended to gather 
about the idea of revelation, and accept the natural 
simplicity of the thought that God gives his children 
all the knowledge of truth that they need, we may 
easily become possessors of the heritage of truth 
which is promised to make us free. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

As soon as the glad tidings of peace had been 
flashed around the world by cable, the sovereigns of 
the nations began sending messages of appreciation 
to President Roosevelt. The Czar of Russia sent his 
thanks promptly. The message from the Mikado of 
Japan came later, but leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is signed “ Mutsuhito,” and concludes as follows: 

“To your disinterested and unremitting efforts in 
the interests of peace and humanity I attach the high 
value which is their due, and assure you of my grate- 
ful appreciation of the distinguished part you have 
taken in the establishment of peace based upon prin- 
ciples essential to the permanent welfare and tran- 
quillity of the Far East.” 

The Peace treaty was formally signed by the Rus- 
sian and Japanese envoys on the afternoon of the 
5th, in the conference building in the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, the four plenipotentiaries affixing their 
private seals. The official seals of Russia and Japan 
will be affixed when the treaty is ratified. 
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Some of the Russian papers are severely criticis- 
ing Sergius Witte, but in the opinion of the outside 
world he is Russia’s greatest living statesman. In 
addition to his past achievements in domestic affairs 
he has now won such diplomatic laurels as come to 
but few men who make diplomacy the business of a 
lifetime. To the lovers of peace his efforts to prevent 
the war and to improve the internal conditions of 
Russia count for more than his recent diplomatic suc- 
cess. The Czar apparently has no other servant so 
capable of building up Russia in the next twenty 
years, and it is to be hoped, for his country’s sake, 
that Witte’s doings in America will give him an as- 
cendaney with the Czar which no rivalry and no in- 
trigue can undermine. 


In Russia all minds are directed to the coming 
Douma, or representative assembly. It is authorita- 
tively stated that elections will be held everywhere, 
including the frontier regions, by the Twelfth month. 
It is expected that an imperial ukase will shortly 
grant the right of meeting for electioneering pur- 
poses. The press is already enjoying a wide measure 
of freedom. Absence of discrimination against the 
Jews in the Czar’s manifesto calling a national assem- 
bly, gives hope of increasing civil liberties. The uni- 
versities are to be reopened and the Zemstvos are to 
assist the Government in feeding the famished peas- 
ants. These are hopeful signs for Russia, but the 
revolutionary spirit is still active in the Caucasus, Po- 
land and the Baltie provinces. 


The International Law Association, of which the 
English Friend, Joseph G. Alexander, is secretary, 
began its annual conference at Christiania on the 
4th at the Nobel Institute. There were forty foreign 
delegates in attendance, including Cephas Brainerd, 
of New York; Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, 


and James Crosby, of Garnarville, Ia. 


China has placed the boyeott of American prod- 
ucts under an imperial ban. An edict has been issued 
by the Government, commanding Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors of provinces to take measures for the suppres- 
sion of the boycott, and holding them strictly respon- 
sible. It states that the long and deep friendship be- 
tween the United States and China has never been 
tried as now. The United States Government has 
promised to revise the treaty, and the people should 
peacefully await the action of both Governments. 
The boycott is wrong, and is harming friendly rela- 
tions. It is thought that the edict will have a good 
effect. Already reports come from Shanghai that the 
situation is improving. 

That rum and “ religion ” failed to mix at the Sub- 
way Tavern dedicated a year ago by Bishop Potter, 
which on the 3d was changed into a common East 
Side saloon, will not be a surprise, at least not to any 
of those who belong to one camp or another of the 
old-school, dyed-in-the-wool temperance people. The 
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much-diseussed saloon, it appears, attracted the curi- 
ous interest of an uptown crowd with whom the East 
Side did not feel on easy terms; but when the tavern 
ceased to be a novelty the cash register was rarely 
in operation. The average Bowery patron of a sa- 
loon had no use for the liquor place, which posed as 
something else. They preferred the groggeries in 
which they could find the sociability they desired and 
would not be stared at as freaks. Says the Philadel- 
phia Ledger: “ The theory that many men visit sa- 
loons chiefly for companionship, amusement or ‘ for 
a change’ may be correct; but the bald fact remains 
that the majority of the frequenters go there pri- 
marily to get a drink.” 


At the session of the International Prison Con- 
gress in Budapest, Hungary, on the 4th, Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, professor of con- 
stitutional and international law at Yale University, 
presented a report on the question, “ By what prin- 
ciples and in what manner may convicts be given 
work in the fields or other public work in the open 
air?” The sessions were held in the Hungarian 
Royal Academy of Sciences. America was repre- 
sented by ex-Congressman Samuel J. Barrows, of 
New York; Charles Richmond Henderson, professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, and Prof. 
Baldwin. Nearly all the European countries are 
represented at the congress, as well as Cuba, Japan 
and Mexico. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 

We have been in the land of magnificent distances 
for two whole weeks. The “ main-traveled roads ” 
of the Middle West are long, and the Quaker stops 
on the way far apart. Closing a week of strenuous 
spiritual and intellectual living at the Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting, the way of the wanderer led to the Cam- 
den Meeting, which is not located at Camden, but at 
Pennville, in Jay County, Indiana. The trip by trol- 
ley and carriage of about fifty miles from Pendleton 
was made pleasant with our friend Warren Gregg as 
traveling companion. A meeting was held the even- 
ing of Eighth month 24th, at the home of Mary El- 
len Underwood, and a pleasant season was spent with 
the Friends of Pennville, the hospitality of Friend 
Gregg’s family making the time go all too swiftly. 
There is no other Friends’ meeting within many 
miles, and the community misses the helpful touch 
that comes from a closer fellowship in the faith. 
Still there is good material for the growth of Quak- 


erism in Pennville. 
* & 


Sixth-day morning the start was made for Hunt- 
ington, and a somewhat tortuous route, with rather 
tedious waiting on the way, made an all-day trip of 
it. We had time on the route to make a casual in- 
spection of the busy little city of Fort Wayne, and 
then speed away to our destination. That we are in 
the midst of what was once an Indian country is made 
apparent by the sculptured heads of the aboriginal 
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warriors, Tecumseh and Pontiac, that adorn the court 
house at Fort Wayne. At Huntington we are luck- 
ily the guest of Morris L. Spencer, an attorney of 
standing, and a thorough Friend. He stands so near 
the top of the Huntington County bar that the hope 
of the good citizens is that he may be elected county 
judge next year, in which event we shall have a 
Quaker judge in the West to match our Quaker Con- 
gressman in the East. A goodly company of inter- 
ested people gathered in the Presbyterian church in 
the evening, among them being the pastor of the 
church where the meeting was held. Our Friend 
Edward Coale shared the service of the meeting, in a 
way to more than satisfy both the Friends and the 
strangers present. 
* & * 


Seventh-day morning the traveler was up before 
the sun, his face pointing towards Waynesville, Ohio, 
and the route leading back to Fort Wayne, then to 
Richmond, Indiana, and on to Dayton, Ohio. The 
remainder of the route, lasting from five in the morn- 
ing to nearly four in the afternoon, was divided be- 
tween the trolley and the steam cars to Edgewood, 
where the stranger was made glad by the kindly coun- 
tenance of Edward Chandler, who conveyed us over 
fossil-strewn rocks to his home on the hillside near 
Waynesville. In the evening a pleasant reception 
was held at the home of the Kelley sisters, and the 
long day ended at the home of Dr. Sherwood. First- 
day morning Lawrence Sherwood drove us about this 
hill-embowered village, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque in Southern Ohio. Meeting was attended 
in the morning, and with hasty farewells we started 
for Cincinnati. Nothing but a combination of happy 
circumstances enabled us to attend the Waynesville 
meeting in the forenoon, and be at Cincinnati at 
three in the afternoon. It was the intervention of 
Edward Janney and his automobile which saved the 
day. A run of ten miles in the auto brought us to 
Lebanon, where the interurban line carried us to what 
Ohioans call the “ Queen City.” At Lebanon R. 
Barclay Spicer and Nat. Murray helped swell the 
party of one, and keep away the loneliness which 
would otherwise have characterized the trip. <A 
nice company of worshipers gathered at Waynesville. 
In this vicinity some well-known Eastern Friends 
lived in former days. Noah and Mariana Chapman 
were at one time residents here. Elizabeth Bogardus, 
widow of Joseph of blessed memory, resides here with 
her son Jamie, he who lately suffered such a serious 
accident, but who is on the way to complete recovery, 
as the many friends of his father will be glad to 
hear.* 

* & & 


At Cincinnati the afternoon meeting was under 


the auspices of the Friends’ Association, and was well 





* Waynesville is to have a Friends’ Home, after the manner 
of the East. The building, which is splendidly located on a hill 
overlooking the Little Miami Valley, is nearly completed. Its 
spacious corridors and other appointments will greatly assist 
and accommodate the Friendly activities in that locality. The 
home is being built under the supervision of Aaron B. Chand- 
ler, the efficient clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


attended. Mary Travilla left an inspiring message 
with the audience, composed of members of a variety 
of sects, the rector of an Episcopal church being in 
the midst. A part of the evening was spent at the 
Hopkins home, and the remainder of the time in Cin- 
cinnati, at the home of Dora Gallagher. This pleas- 
ant home is on a bluff overlooking and bordering the 
Ohio River, while beyond are the green hills of Ken- 
tucky. The scene is delightfully restful, and one of 
great charm. The apparently sluggish and actually 
muddy river carries a numerous craft, equally slug- 
gish, that make slow progress compared with the 
river boats of the East. The only outward Friendly 
sign shown in Cincinnati is the Friends’ Association, 
and it admirably serves to keep alive our principles 
and testimonies in that physically smoky city. 
* & * 


Toward evening on the 28th we arrived at the 
home of Nathan Branson in Selma, Ohio. This is the 
neighborhood of the Green Plain Meeting. After a 
brief call at the home of Samuel Batten, a house full 
of Friends was found at the home of Martha J. War- 
ner, at which place a pleasant evening was spent, and 
we trust interest in Friends’ principles was stimu- 
lated. The following morning we started for Milton, 
by way of Richmond. What should have been a com- 
paratively short trip consumed the bulk of the day, 
on account of the breaking of the engine of the St. 
Louis express, on which we were a passenger. The 
belated traveler found a hearty welcome at Milton, 
at the home of Aaron Morris, where Indiana hospi- 
tality is dispensed in lavish measure. In the evening 
Friends and neighbors of the Morris family greeted 
the visitor at a well-attended parlor meeting. 

* * * 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 30th, the Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting was attended at Richmond. Allen 
Jay, minister of the Orthodox Friends meeting on 
Main Street, was most acceptably in attendance. In 
the afternoon there was a pleasant social meeting 
with a number of Friends at the home of Eli and 
Eliza Morris. Richmond is the Quaker City of the 
Middle West, and the particular center of Friends of 
the “other branch.” Here Earlham College is lo- 
cated, with all its interests and activities. It was 
pleasant to learn that there is a growing mingling 
and kindness between the two bodies of Friends in 
Richmond. Our meeting in Richmond is undoubt- 
edly the best attended and equipped of any west of 
Pennsylvania. 

%* *& * 

It seems fit to close this installment of notes by 
going back in thought to Pendleton. While there we 
were most hospitably entertained at the home of John 
L. Thomas, who well maintains the reputation that 
belongs to the lineal descendant of the founder of 
Quakerism in that locality. It was John’s grand- 
father who seventy years ago or more emigrated from 
Pennsylvania, under a divine leading, and paved the 
way for the Fall Creek Meeting, near Pendleton. It 
was an overland journey of six weeks’ duration which 
the elder Thomas made. His daughter Mary is the 
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mother of President Swain, of Swarthmore. This 
mother in our Israel is still living, a concerned 
Friend, bearing the weight of her eighty-seven years 
with the serenity becoming her faith. The visit paid 
her in her home, and the meeting held with her in the 
early morning, in the presence of other visiting 
Friends, was an event long to be remembered. A 
life like hers is a benediction to all who know her. 


H. W. W. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE AT PENDLETON. 


A meeting of the Education Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference was held during the sessions of 
the Central Committee at Pendleton, Ind., Eighth 
month 18th, 1905. Those present were Joseph S. 
Walton, R. Barclay Spicer, William W. Birdsall, 
Lorin H. Bailey, Rebecca B. Nicholson, Susan W. 
Janney, and several interested Friends of the other 
committees. 

In the absence of the chairman, Edward B. Raw- 
son, Dr. Walton presided. After a full discussion of 
the subject it was decided to release the sub-commit- 
tee on education, appointed at Salem, Ohio, in 1903, 
for the reason that it was an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of committees, and would, almost unavoidably, 
lead to confusion. The work of the sub-committee 
was considered to have been valuable up to this point 
in outlining the scope of educational work in the So- 
ciety, but it was thought that in the future this work 
could be best developed by the original committee. 

The secretary was instructed to inform Edward B. 
Rawson of this action, and also of the earnest wish 
of the committee that its work should be continued as 
previously indicated, and as reaftirmed at Toronto, to 
which end it recommended that the chairman call to 
his aid such an executive committee as he might deem 
most helpful to him in carrying out an active Friend- 
ly educational propaganda. 

The committee further recommended that a meet- 
ing be called at the time of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, to take action in regard to its participation in the 
program of the General Conference of 1906. 

It was dwelt upon in more than one meeting at 
Pendleton that there is a distinct call for Friends as 
teachers in other than Friends’ schools, and young 
Friends were encouraged to equip themselves in the 
best manner, as thorough teachers and thorough 
Friends, to take up this work as one of the best means 
of making our principles felt. 


Susan W. Janney, Secretary. 


More people live within fifty miles of Boston than 
in any similar area in the country outside of New 
York. One-twentieth of the wealth of the United 
States is in this circle. It has the best transit facili- 
ties of any similar area in the world, without excep- 
tion. One-fifth of the savings of the people of the 
United States are deposited in Massachusetts, and 
one-fifteenth of the English-speaking population of 
the country lives within fifty miles of the Hub.— 
J. H. Collins, in Printer’s Ink. 


“THE IDEA OF GOD.” 


So various are human conceptions of God, one must 
have a profound estimate of his infallibility of judg- 
ment if he assumes to define him. If one be possessed 
of—what seems to most reflective minds—undoubted 
evidence of the existence of God, and hence separates 
himself from a not inconsiderable body of his fellows, 
who as atheists deny the existence of any God at all, 
he still finds himself as a theist among theists, intel- 
lectually combating with a multitude of beliefs, all 
of which have some great authorities among philoso- 
phers as sponsors for them. Should the inquirer ulti- 
mately establish in his mind a satisfactory “idea of 
God,” he is again met by the problem of deciding, 
among a multitude of sectarian arguments, what form 
of faith will place him in the most satisfactory rela- 
tionship with his God. Having, in the first instance, 
chosen the Christian idea of God, he puts himself out 
of harmony with eighty per cent. of his fellowmen; 
having, in the second instance, preferred the Protest- 
ant faith, he finds himself in disagreement with the 
great majority of those who claim to be the only genu- 
ine Christians. And still he has to choose, once more, 
between a multitude of minor forms of belief. 
Among these does the doctrine of any one seet—the 
Friends, for instance—appeal most strongly to his 
judgment; he still finds a diversity of view as to the 
character and efficacy of the Inner Light, and the 
potency (or the impotency) of the intellect in promot- 
ing its influence. 

All this diversity of view tends to so individualize 
one’s personal idea of God, that it seems not to be a 
stretch of imagination to conceive that, as in the 
physical, there are not two human faces that are ex- 
actly similar, there are also no two persons in the 
world who have identical religious views. 

It is evident that this “ personal equation ”’ is not so 
great as to destroy the unity of groups, as in nature 
a general harmony of form may distinguish, by its 
leaves, an oak tree from an ash, or a maple, or 
even, more minutely, one species of oak from another, 
though in the whole universe no two oak leaves are 
precisely alike; yet the fact of the infinite diversity of 
religious belief among our fellowmen should tend to 
make one modest in his claim that his alone is the 
only true faith. More than this, it should tend to 
make one cautious in his claim that any authority 
ancient or modern, is conclusive proof of the full 
character of God and his relationship to man. 

It is notable that this great diversity of religious 
opinion has been derived, not through indifferent and 
superficial processes of thought, but that the world’s 
most profound thinkers have been, for the most part, 
the promulgators of the successively new forms of 
faith, and that every one of these has announced his 
theory under the deepest stress of religious feeling 
and in the face of the most formidable opposition. 

No other topic that may appeal to the spirit of in- 
quirv in the human mind has been so intrenched 
against national investigation as has religious opinion. 
Science invites the discussion of any of its conclusions. 
It is never dogmatic; it welcomes the most search- 
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ing scrutiny; it holds its theories as tentative only, to 
be tested by every new discovery of evidence pro or 
con. Religion has, during the centuries of struggling 
independence of thought, surrounded itself with 
superstition, and has hurled anathemas against any 
who would dare to question its authority. 

Yet notwithstanding this, the world’s most heroic 
souls have faced obloquy, persecution, death, for opin- 
ion’s sake. It may be taken for granted that the 
prophets were heretics. Jesus met the death of the 
martyrs, and since his time many have willingly sac- 
rificed their lives rather than be false to their ideas of 
God. In the light of all this integrity to truth, as it 
appeared to individual souls, it is not well to deem it 
at least an open question whether so-called infidelity 
is not, oftener than otherwise, fidelity to God, and 
should we not weleome any sincere discussion of re- 
ligious principles as a means of promoting a fuller 
knowledge of God? 

In the increased enlightenment of modern times 
heresy trials have become infrequent, and independ- 
ence of opinion regarding all aforetime, sacred, relig- 
ious doctrines has been more and more tolerated. In 
one respect, however, there has been but little growth 
in liberality of thought. The church has always ex- 
alted what it has termed “ feeling” as opposed to 
“reason.” In this, it seems to me, it has ignored the 
fact that “feeling” is in no wise incompatible with 
appeared to individual souls, is it not well to deem it 
conjointly, since either without the other is delusive. 
Prof. William James, in his “ Varieties of Religions,” 
shows how—some through meditation, some through 
persecution of the flesh, some through intense men- 
tal excitement, some through fasting and prayer, some 
through a rational observance of manifested duty— 
historic religionists have found “the peace of God 
that passeth understanding.” Doubtless each of the 
saints deemed his the only way to become allied to 
God, yet for the most part the story of their lives ex- 
cites one’s pity, rather than a desire to emulate them. 

However much we may differentiate between the 
office of the “mind” and that of the “soul” in the 
process of human development, it is alone upon the 
power of the intellect to perceive and correlate im- 
pressions that their efficacy depends. An idiot or a 
maniac can have no correct comprehension of God; 
no more can an intelligent man. Though the great 
majority of human beings accept the conclusions of 
trusted authorities in science, philosophy, ethics and 
religion, such conclusions must satisfy to a convine- 
ing degree the queries of the individual intellects, in 
erder that they may be trusted. 

Let us, then, examine our theme unbiased by any 
prejudice against the intellect, being assured that it 
is man’s ignorance, not knowledge, that delays the 
discovery of God. Having followed authorities who, 
as theologians, claim to have pre-eminent knowledge 
of the mind of God, it is well, also, to weleome other 
messages that bring us light, though they come from 
the man of science or the student of social relations 
and ethical impulses. 

Very few intelligent people will dispute the fact 
that in modern times no writers have more pro- 








foundly influenced the trend of religious thought 
than have Darwin, Huxley and Herbert Spencer. It 
is not a question whether the theory of evolution is 
absolutely verified, for, as has been stated, no scien- 
tific theory is beyond question, not even that of gravi- 
tation. If every phase of truth must be subjected for 
its verification to the universal assent of mankind 
none would more utterly fail of justification than 
would the most revered formulas of religion. 

The countless forms of faith that have been re- 
ferred to indicate, not that all, nor any of them, are 
destitute of truth, but rather that truth is many-sided, 
and that in all its phases there remains yet much more 
to learn. He who said to his disciples, “ 1 have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” also declared that “when the spirit of truth 
is come he will guide you into all truth.” 

There is indeed a remarkable parallelism in the con- 
clusions of modern science regarding the develop- 
ment of the physical universe with the declarations of 
the great spiritual Master, regarding the unfolding of 
the kingdom of heaven in human consciousness. 

It is doubtless a fact that the entire absence of an 
anthropomorphic conception of God, and the evidence 
of his belief in the “kingdom of heaven” as a con- 
dition of human character developed by its growth in 
conformity with an Indwelling Power, were two fac- 
tors in the teaching of Jesus that made it easy for the- 
ologians to question the dogma that substituted for 
his declaration of man’s innate divinity the dreadful 
doctrine of man’s innate depravity. 

Be this as it may, it is very evident that under the 
scientific spirit the Bible is being intelligently studied, 
old-time creeds are being revised, and doctrinal ser- 
mons are becoming more and more infrequent. 

Thus says Drummond: “ Evolution is a light—a 
light revealing in the chaos of the past a perfect and 
growing order, giving meaning even to the confusions 
of the present, discovering, through all the devious- 
ness around us, the paths of progress, and flashing its 
rays already upon a coming goal. Men begin to see 
an undeviating ethical purpose in this material world, 
a tide that from eternity has never turned, making 
for perfectness. In that vast progression of nature, 
that vision of all things, from the first of time, moving 
from low to high, from incompleteness to complete- 
ness, from imperfection to perfection, the moral 
nature recognizes in all its height and depth the 
eternal claim upon itself. Wholeness, perfection, 
love—these have always been required of man. But 
never before on the natural plane have they been 
proclaimed by voices so commanding, or enforced by 
sanctions so great and rational.” 

Under this thought the “Idea of God” in the 
Christian churches is rapidly changing. Not as a 
monarch seated upon a throne of justice, judging and 
condemning the sinner according to human standards, 
does the Church now define God, but, as says Lyman 
Abbott, “Our message to our congregations is not a 
mere ethical law, not a mere philosophy about God, 
not a mere reiteration of a traditional creed, not a 
mere interpretation of the Bible, but through ethies 
and philosophy, and the creed and the Bible, we are 
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to bring the threefold message—the message of 
science: ‘ We are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed ’; 
the message of history: ‘ There is a Power not of our- 
selves that makes for righteousness’; the message of 
literature: ‘Speak to him, for he hears; closer is he 
than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.’ We 
are all his offspring; he is not far from any one of us; 
in him we live and move and have our being.” 


New York. WituramM M. Jackson. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The views expressed by Kate Gannett Wells, in 
her article on “ Women on School Boards” in this 
month’s number of the North American Review, are 
the result of long experience in actual service and of 
careful reflection upon the subject, for she has been 
for some time a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. The essential thing, in her 
judgment, is that women shall bring to this important 
public service the resources of their feminine nature. 
They should no more ignore their sex than they 
should obtrude it. She claims that their distinctive 
work is “ the motherhood of hospitality,” with refer- 
ence to both teachers and children—personal atten- 
tion to details, freedom from partisanship, sympa- 
thetic breadth of view, the enrichment of school life, 
the development of hygiene and domestic science and 
the giving of a large amount of time that must pre- 
suppose sufficient leisure from other interests to 
spend days where men spend hours, and hours where 
men spend minutes. Mrs. Wells says: 

“Of course, men should and do have the same 
work; but, from the multiplicity of their ways of 
bread-winning, they have not usually the same largess 
of time to give to schools as such, which women have; 
or else their service may be only legislative, broadly 
important as that is. A man’s work is more directly 
connected with finances and erection of buildings; 
yet, alas, for the school houses which have not also a 
woman’s suggestions as to their requirements! In 
other words, a woman’s work is more directly work 
in the schools, with the teachers and children. This 
is what is meant by the motherhood of hospitality. 
If a dirty or puny child is repellent to her, she can do 
no good to him or his teacher. But, if she sees in him 
a boy who needs mothering, she can help the weary 
teacher to arouse his interest in new ways. No mat- 
ter how inventive an instructor, her inventions now 
and then pall before the initiative given by the stimu- 
lus of the outsider, the committee woman; only the 
latter may not deem herself infallible in theory when 
confronted with the daily experience of the teacher.” 





The sympathy that foresees and averts human 
misery is always the best.—Christian Register. 


We are witnesses for God in our sufferings, and if 
we would not fail him, we must show in ourselves the 
power of divine grace to keep the music singing in 
our hearts through pain or sorrow.—S. S. Times. 


A COUNTRY HOME ATTRACTIVE TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


E. P. Powell, whose New York farm has become 
famous, writes in the Country Calendar for Eighth 
month: 

“Perhaps best of all, from every standpoint, has 
been my experience with plant-breeding—that is, ere- 
ating new things and improving the old. Calling 
the bees into alliance, to thoroughly pollenize my 
flowers and cross varieties in the garden and orchard, 
I soon found that it was possible not only to be a 
grower of what others had originated, but to be a 
plant-creator myself. And now it has come about 
that my nine acres are conspicuous for new fruits, 
new vegetables and new flowers, originated by 
hybridizing. Hundreds of new crosses have been 
thrown away as not eminently ahead of old sorts; 
but we have one currant that stands in the bush a 
third larger than Fay, while the fruit is of the 
largest. Of four hundred varieties of beans origi- 
nated, a half-dozen crosses are of value to the world. 
Seedling grapes include some of great promise; and 
the story is the same with the berries of all sorts. 
However, you will note that the chief advantage of 
this kind of work is that it makes a country home ex- 
ceedingly attractive to young people. It lifts land 
tillage above every other sort of occupation—unless 
it be direct invention in mechanics.” 


PROPOSED NEGRO COLONY IN AFRICA. 


There called at our office the other day a very 
interesting colored gentleman, Dr. Walker, of St. 
John, N. B., a barrister of the New Brunswick bar, 
and also of the Temple, London, England. Dr. 
Walker has had considerable experience in his pro- 
fession, having practiced in Canada, and for a short 
time in the United States, and having pleaded more 
than once before the Imperial Privy Council. His 
mission in this city, which for the time being he has 
made his headquarters, is in connection with a 
scheme, of which he is the founder, for the establish- 
ment in British Africa of a colony of negroes. He 
proposes, when he has succeeded in gathering around 
him at least five thousand negroes of the better class, 
and he is particularly desirous of getting men prac- 
tically acquainted with the cultivation of cotton, to 
ask of the British Government a grant of land for 
the purposes of the colony, and some further help 
and countenance in its establishment. This colony 
of civilized, educated, industrious, and Christian ne- 
groes he proposes to make a means for the civilizing 
and Christianizing of the native tribes of the Dark 
Continent. The cultivation of cotton, under the 
direction of skilled laborers from the Southern 
States and the West Indies, would very soon be 
acquired by the native negroes, and would speedily 
become a valuable industry. The negro problem of 
Africa, that is, the Christianization and civilization of 
its native tribes, would, Dr. Walker argues, be at 
least put in the way of effective solution by such 
colonization as he proposes. He has had conferences 
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with authorities in England, among them the late Lord 
Salisbury,on his project,and both by his pamphlets on 
the question and his well-considered arguments in in- 
terviews is doing his best to bring it to realiation. So 
far, about three thousand negroes of the character he 
desires have agreed to go out as colonists when the 
project matures. Most of them are resident in the 
West Indies, but a considerable proportion in the 
Southern States. 


—The Christian Guardian (Toronto). 


THE MASTER MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA. 


It is impossible in a sketch which must be short and 
eclectic to unfold the complex scheme to which Witte 
attached his name for all time. Its ramifications ran 
through every department of political, social and 
commercial life in Russia. Its effects, like those of a 
revolution, will not at all disengage themselves for 
generations to come. That scheme comprised the re- 
form of the Imperial Bank, the introduction of a gold 
standard, and the fixation of the value of the ruble; 
the extensive employment of foreign capital, the es- 
tablishment of an aleohol monopoly, the development 
of savings banks, the spread of technical education, 
the emancipation of peasants, dissenters and heretics, 
as well as Jews, from the galling network of special 
restrictive legislation. In a word, it embodied all the 
practical corrollaries of the incipient reform inaugu- 
rated by Alexander II. when he struck the rusty 
chains off the limbs of millions of serfs. It is hardly 
too much to say that a good deal, perhaps most, of 
what is good or hope-giving in the Russia of to-day 
owes its origin, its preservation, or its development 
to the insight and energy of Sergius Witte, as mani- 
fested in this “ revolution from above.”—E. J. Dil- 
lon, in Review of Reviews. 


A HINT FOR MOTHERS. 


I suppose it was because I was overtired myself 
that night; but it seemed to me the children would 
never finish undressing, would never slake their in- 
satiate thirst, would never reach the point of saying 
their prayers and hopping into bed. Finally, how- 
ever, it was all accomplished; the windows were ad- 
justed, the sheets folded back under each little chin, 
the “one more last kiss” was given and the door 
closed on Benny and his small sister Sue. 

“Oh, mother, please come back!” piped Ben, 
“ just a minute,” and with a struggle to keep the im- 
patience out of my voice, I opened the door, and 
asked: “ Well, what is it, Ben?” 

“Oh, won’t you please make it as dark as the dick- 
ens here,” he demanded. 

I smiled, but mildly answered: “ Yes,” and drew 
the shades. 

“Ts that dark as ‘the dickens’?” he asked, with 
emphasis. 

“ Why, yes, I think so,” I replied, and once more 
closed the door. As I stood outside a moment I heard 
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small Benny, whose great joy is to shock good folk, 
remark to his sister: “ Say, mother never said a word. 
I don’t believe [ll say ‘the dickens’ any more.”— 
The Friend (Phila.) 


A HOUSE, BUT NOT A HOME. 


“Tell thou to my friends, when weeping, 

They my words descry, 

Here you find my body sleeping, 
But it is not I! 

Now in life immortal hovering, 
Far away T roam, 

This was but my house, my cov’ring, 
’Tis no more my home. 


“This was as the cage that bound me; 

I the bird, have flown; 

This was but the shell around me; 
I the pearl, am gone! 

Over me as o’er a treasure, 
Had a spell been cast, 

God has spoken at his pleasure, 
I am free at last! 


“Thanks and praise to Him be given 

Who hath set me free, 

Now forevermore in heaven 
Shall my dwelling be, 

There I stand his face beholding, 
With the saints in light, 

Present, future, past unfolding 
In this mirror bright. 


“Toiling through the plain I leave you, 

I have journeyed on, 

From your tents why should it grieve you, 
Friends, to find me gone? 

Let the house forsaken perish! 
Let the shell decay! 

Break the cage, destroy the garment, 
I am far away! 


“Call not this my death, I pray you, 

’Tis my life of life! 

Goal of all my weary longings, 
End of all my strife. 

Think of God with love forever; 
Know his name is love! 

Come to Him, distrust Him never; 
He rewards above. 


“T behold each dauntless spirit, 
All your ways I view; 
Lo, the portion I inherit 


Is reserved for you.” 
—Author unknown. 








BIRTHS. 


CONCKLIN.—At Pomona, Rockland County, N. Y., on 
Eighth month 30th, 1905, to Ervin Raymond and Leah Miller 
Concklin, a daughter, who is named Isabelle Leah Concklin. 


JACKSON.—At Macton, Harford County, Md., Ninth month 
2d, 1905, to Charles E. and Sarah R. G. Jackson, twins, whose 
names are Virginia Lee and John Pinkney. 

JOHNSON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, on Eighth month 
24th, 1905, to Howard Cooper and Edith Lamb Johnson, a son, 
who is named Robert Emerson Lamb Johnson. 
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MARRIAGES. This is a short summary of her life, and I wish to close with 


BELL—HOLLEY.—On the 5th of Ninth month, 1905, at the 
meeting house, East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City, under the care of New York Monthly Meeting, 
William Bell, of Bayside, L. I., and Ella E. Holley, of Brooklyn. 


RICHARDS—SCHRADER.—On Sixth month 8th, 1905, un- 
der the care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Eva M., daughter of John and Sarah 


Schrader, to Taylor W. Richards, son of Isaac and Ruth Rich- 
ards. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—At his home, North Bethlehem, N. Y., after a long 


illness, James H. Adams, aged 65 years; a member of Albany 
Executive Meeting of Friends. 


BALDWIN.—In Manila, P. I., on Eighth month 28th, 1905, 
of blood poisoning, William H. Baldwin, Lieut.-Colonel and 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence, U. 8. A., in the 52d year of 
his age. William H. Baldwin was a son of John R. Baldwin, 
of West Bradford Township, Chester County, Pa. His wife, 
Julia T. Baldwin, and their two sons, are expected to return to 
the United States with the remains on the transport leaving 
Manila Ninth month 15th. The vessel should arrive at San 
Francisco about Tenth month 15th. It is expected that the 
burial will be made at the Romansville Burying Ground. 


BURROUGH.—On Eighth month 26th, 1905, Charlotte E. 
Burrough, widow of William Burrough, in her 78th year. 
Funeral from Friends’ Meeting House, Mickleton, N. J., on 
Third-day, Eighth month 29th. Interment at Mickleton. 


DAMON.—At his home in West Chester, Pa., on Eighth 
month 28th, 1905, Lorenzo Damon, in the 87th year of his age. 
Interment at the Marshallton Friends’ Burying Ground. 


EVANS.—At Masonville, N. J., Eighth month 19th, Cor- 
nelia S. Evans, widow of Nathan Evans, in her 79th year. The 
funeral services took place on Third-day afternoon, Eighth 


month 22d, from Moorestown Friends’ Meeting House. Inter- 
ment at Moorestown. 


JAMES.—Eighth month 5th, 1905, Jonas James, son of Evan 
and Rebekah Pickering James, aged 93 years. He was born 
Fifth month 31st, 1812, and came with his parents to Indiana 
when quite young, settling near where Greensboro now stands, 
in Henry County. He was a lifelong member of Friends’ 
Chureh and Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. He was an elder 
for many years, and one of its most honored members. He 
was a loving, kind, indulgent husband, father and grand- 
father, and too much cannot be said of his merits. 


MESSINGER.—Seventh month 4th, 1905, Martha A. Mes- 
singer, aged 66 years, daughter of Jacob and Thamasin Rees; 
member of Chicago Meeting of Friends. 


MILLER.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1905, at Sandy Spring, 
Md., Caroline Hallowell Miller, daughter of the late Benjamin 
and Margaret E. Hallowell, aged 74 years and 2 weeks. 

Caroline Hallowell was born at Alexandria, D. C., on the 20th 
of Eighth month, 1831. She attended the school of her aunt, 
Mary S. Lippineott, at Moorestown, N. J., and was also a stu- 
dent at Westtown Boarding School. 

In 1852 she was married to Francis Miller, of Alexandria. 
In 1858 they came to Sandy Spring, Md., and opened a school 
for boys. Some years later her husband began the study of 
law, and she opened a school for girls, which she carried on suc- 
cessfully for many years. 

From earliest girlhood she was an ardent advocate of the 
cause of equal rights for women, and was a leading spirit in 
several societies having that object in view. She made many 
eloquent addresses to large audiences on that subject, and was 
earnestly interested in everything pertaining thereto, as long 
as she was conscious of any of the affairs of life. Her last ill- 
ness began about five months ago, and she passed quietly and 
peacefully away at-six o’clock in the evening of Ninth month 
2d, 1905. 

She was a woman of very strong character, and made a 
marked impression upon every one with whom she conversed, 
and at public meetings. She was ever ready and anxious to 
help all those who needed help, either pecuniary or otherwise. 
Her husband died about seventeen years ago, and she leaves 
four children, having lost three in infancy. 








a brother’s testimony, of her ever loving-kindness to him from 

his earliest infancy, and to say how rejoiced I am to feel and 

believe that she has surely entered into the full reward for her 

very many virtues. BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 
Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 3d, 1905. 


SCATTERGOOD.—At Rancocas, N. J., Eighth month 3lst, 
1905, William W. Seattergood, son of the late William A. and 
Rebecea Scattergood, in the 66th year of his age. 


from Friends’ Meeting House, Rancocas, on First- day, 
month 3d. 


Funeral 
Ninth 


TAYLOR.—At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh month 29th, 1905, 
Rachel Elizabeth Taylor, widow of Zia B. Taylor, and daugh- 
ter of Stacy and Rachel (Stiles) Matlack, in her 68th year. 
The funeral services were held in Friends’ 


Meeting House, 
Moorestown, Eighth month Ist. 


Interment at Moorestown. 


VEDDER.—In mid-ocean on the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship “ Bremen,” Seventh month 27th, 1905, Dollie E. Vedder, 
in her 6lst year, widow of Major S. C. Vedder, U.S. A. Inter- 
ment at her home, Fairfax Court House, Va., Eighth month 3d. 

Although this lovely and intellectual woman was not a 
Friend, she had been more or less identified with them, and it 
seems fitting some notice of her should appear in this paper. 
She was educated at Fairhill School, Olney, Md., and after her 
husband’s death for the past thirteen years she had been much 
of her time a highly valued inmate of the 
Joseph T. Moore, of Sandy Spring, Md. 

She, with her lifelong friend, Eliza N. Moore, had been trav- 
eling for five months through Europe, realizing a great desire 
since girlhood to visit the old world together. On the voyage 
home “she was stricken with a violent and fatal illness, and 
passed away in a few hours. 

No one who had the privilege of meeting her or being with 
her will ever forget the charm of her personality, her brilliant 
mind and conversation, and her generous, loving nature. 


E. N. M. 


family and home of 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Fairhill Meeting, Philadelphia (Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street), which is not held during the summer months, 


began again on Ninth month 3d. It is held at 3.30 p.m. The 
First-day school, at 2.30 p.m., will begin Tenth month Ist. 





The twenty-first annual convention of Bucks County W. C. 
T. U. oceurs at Morrisville, Pa., Ninth month 16th, in the 
Methodist Church, with the usual morning, afternoon and even- 
ing sessions. Dr. C. H. Meade will be the evening speaker. 


Persons desiring to attend Bucks County First-day School 
Union, at Solebury, on Ninth month 23d, will be met at New 


Hope by carriages at ten a.m., and may come by either train or 
trolley. 





On the afternoon of Eighth month 27th there was an infor- 
mal meeting of members of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at High Street Friends’ Meeting House, West Chester, 
Pa., the meeting in this place being attached to the above-men- 
tioned monthly meeting, for the purpose of talking over some 
proposed changes in the queries. Recently Concord Quarterly 
Meeting authorized the appointment of a committee to propose 
some changes, as stated, if they saw fit, and yesterday’s meet- 
ing here was for the purpose of giving the delegates some idea 
of the views of members of this monthly meeting. 





Says the Friend (London): “Summer schools are common 
this summer. We have had Reigate; the Street School is now 
in progress, and Scalby is to come. And now an ‘Autumn 
School’ is promised us, at Ilkley, under the care of Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting. This program of lectures—from Friday 
evening, September 29th, to Monday evening, October 2d, for 
the consideration of methods of Social Service, is a very full 
one. There are lectures by Joshua Rowntree, Percy Alden, 
Edward Grubb, Philip Burtt, Henry B. Priestman, John Edward 
Wilson, F. H. Bentham, and Miss G. Harlock, truly a feast of 
fat things. The local secretary, Samuel Bottamley, of Ilkley, 
ought to have no difficulty in filling up his lists.” 
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At our last Meeting for Sufferings [London Yearly Meeting] 
report was made of 150 Doukhobor exiles to Siberia who had 
been liberated to join their brethren in Canada. On Saturday 
afternoon they crossed London from the docks to Marylebone 
Station, en route to Liverpool, whence they sail on Thursday in 
this week. They were a tired but happy party. Their place 
of exile was Yakoutsk, in the far east of Northern Siberia, a 
most inhospitable region, and where the adjacent tribes are 
very hostile. But, said one of the Doukhobors to a Daily News 
representative, “when the border tribes saw we had no 
weapons and did not intend to fight them, they did not attack 
us, and became friends.” The party left Yakoutsk on June 
10th, and have suffered a good deal on the journey, particularly 
the babies. First there were five days on horseback, because 
there were no roads; then carts; then sometimes journey by 
boats, by train, by road, alternately. They sailed from Libau. 
Said one of them, referring to the pre-exile days: “ We had no 
use for law or ruler, priest or policeman; we were simple work- 
ers all of us. We had no church, no workhouse, no gaol, no 
lunatic asylum. We lived a simple communal life. Such 
things as milk, for example, were equally shared every day to 
every family in proportion to the number of heads. When we 
had more money than we wanted for daily use, we bought or 
built something for the use of the community.” This very 
question of communal life is one which has caused some divi- 
sion of opinion among the Canadian Doukhobors.—The Friend 
(London). 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at Hopewell, Eighth month 27th, 1905. 
The president, Susan T. Pidgeon, opened the meeting by read- 
ing the twelfth chapter of Romans. Cassandra Pidgeon read 
a good collection of current topics, which reading was followed 
by a discussion on the Peace Conference. Carrie D. Lupton 
read a very interesting article entitled, “The Sabbath on the 
Farm,” by Mrs. John B. Sims, taken from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. After a short prayer and a few moments of silence, 
the meeting adjourned. L. P., Clerk. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE QUAKER OF TO-DAY. 


“The Quaker of the olden time, 
How calm and firm and true.” 
Is he more worthy of a rhyme 
Than Quaker of the new? 
The language quaint, the ancient dress, 
Have well-nigh passed away, 
The principles which better bless 
Hold still their gentle sway. 


The thirst for power, the greed for gain, 
The wily lures of sin. 

Quench not with blight nor mark with stain 
The life kept pure within. 

Fore’er by faith and not by sight, 
With love in reverent awe, 

They walk to-day who tread aright 
The path the just one saw. 


The voice within, unsilenced still 
By anything without, 
With right the trusting soul doth thrill, 
Nor leaves the weak to doubt; 
Still speaks alike to every one, 
For all the world is kin, 
The path of evil straitly shun 
Pass by nor enter in. 


“The spirit of that early day 
So pure, and strong, and true,” 

Still guides within the narrow way 
The faithful, e’en though few, 

With strength their burdens each to take, 
The cross of truth to bear, 

And love and trusting faith still make 
These daily lives a prayer. 


Calvert, Cecil Co., Md. M. ALIce Brown. 


WHEN MY BOY COMES WHISTLING HOME. 


When the night is dark, and the cold winds blow, 
And the starless sky hangs dull and gray, 
Then a light gleams out with a ruddy glow, 
The shadows pass, and the gloom gives way, 
When my boy comes whistling home. 


High the sound, and clear as a blackbird’s note, 
Mellow and round as a robin’s trill, 
As sweet as the tune from a skylark’s throat, 
Cleaving its way through the silence chill, 
As my boy comes whistling home. 


Or “rag-time ” or sonnet, ballad or psalm, 
It matters not what the theme may be. 
Reeking with mischief, or solemn and calm, 
It carries its message straight to me, 
When my boy comes whistling home. 


*Tis a sign unfailing. With conscience free 
And an unstained soul he fares along, 
For guilt would smother the rollicking glee, 
Deception wither the happy song. 
But my boy comes whistling home. 


Oh, never was music that could compare 
(No sound of chant in cathedral old, 
Nor thunder of organ, nor choir rare) 
With this, as my boy, with his heart of gold, 
To his mother comes whistling home. 


Baltimore, Md. —Elizabeth Price. 


OXFORD CULTURE. 


An American Rhodes scholar, writing from Oxford Uni- 
versity, finds that the indigenous and hereditary Oxonian has 
his advantages over the transplanted American. The first and 
greatest of these is the Briton’s greater range of literary cul- 
ture. “It is a fact that in general reading the more studious 
Oxonian has us at his mercy; in every form of classical 
scholarship except that of painstaking investigation of minute 
obscurities, a favorite pastime in Germany and America, we 
are ‘down and out.’” He goes on to say that the Briton equal- 
ly knows more about at least the literary side of painting, 
sculpture, and music. The American at Oxford can very im- 
perfectly recoup himself for his ignorance of what everybody 
is there presumed to know by allusions to chemistry or ana- 
lytic geometry.—Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Nothing in the whole history of our six years’ sojourn in the 
archipelago is more encouraging than the warm welcome ac- 
corded to the American school teachers, fol!owed by the recent 
rapid growth of the insular school system. The importance 
of the work that is being done in the islands by American 
school officers and organizers is very imperfectly understood in 
this country. The fact that more than half a million children 
and youths are now enrolled in the Philippine public schools 
can only be appreciated in its true significance when we re- 
member that instruction in English is required in all grades, 
that a great part of the teaching is done altogether in Eng- 
lish, and that attendance at the schools is entirely voluntary. 
The fact that a school system of such magnitude could be de- 
veloped under the peculiarly difficult conditions existing in the 
Philppines and made a popular institution throughout the 
archipelago within seven years after the sinking of the Span- 
ish ships in Manila Bay is a striking tribute to the executive 
ability, enthusiasm, and devotion to duty of the American 
men and women who have gone out to the islands with the 
idea of doing pioneer work in education. Hundreds of teach- 
ers who take positions each year in the Philippines have an in- 
fluence outside of the school room far greater in some respects 
than they had at home. They are continually brought in con- 
tact with the local governing bodies, are called upon for advice 
on civic and social matters, and have a thousand and one 
opportunities to mold the political institutions of this interest- 
ing people at the formative period.—Review of Reviews. 





